Aetat. 45.]             JoIlHSOTiS   VlSlt   to   Ox/01'd.
I know not how long I shall stay, or where I shall lodge : but shall be sure to look for you at my arrival, and we shall easily settle the rest. I am, dear Sir,
' Your most obedient, &c.
'SAM. JOHNSON.' '[London] July 16, 1754.'
Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, Mr. Warton preserved and communicated to me the following memorial, which, though not written with all the care and attention which that learned and elegant writer bestowed on those compositions which he intended for the publick eye, is so happily expressed in an easy style, that I should injure it by any alteration :
'When Johnson came to Oxford in 1754', the long vacation was beginning, and most people were leaving the place. This was the first time of his being there, after quitting the University. The next morning after his arrival, he wished to see his old College, Pembroke. I went with him. He was highly pleased to find all the College-servants2 which he had left there still remaining, particularly a very old butler3; and expressed great satisfaction at being recognised by them, and conversed with them familiarly. He waited on the master, Dr. Rad-cliffe, who received him very coldly. Johnson at least expected, that the master would order a copy of his Dictionary, now near publication :
1  Pitt  this year described, in the     of  ale.    ' There   is   not   a   college House of Commons, a visit that he     servant,   hut   if he  have  learnt  to had   paid   to   Oxford   the  summer     suffer,  and  to  be officious, and be before.    He  and his friends   ' were     inclined  to  tipple,   may  forget   his at the window of the Angel Inn ; a     cares in a gallon or two of ale every lady was desired to sing Cod save     day of his life.'    Dr. Johnson:—His great George our King'.   The chorus     Friends, £fc,, p. 45.
was  re-echoed   by  a  set  of young        3 It was against the  liutler that
lads drinking at a college over the     Johnson,  in  his  college  clays,  had
way [Queen's], but with additions of    written an epigram :—
rank treason.'    Walpole's George II,        ' Quid  minim  Maro   quod  digue
i. 413.                                                            canit arma virumque,
2  A Fellow of Pembroke College,             Quid  quod  puiidulum  nostra of Johnson's   time,   described   the                Camoena sonat ?
college servants as in ' the state of         Limosum nobis Promus dat calli-
servitude the most   miserable   that                dus haustum ;
can be conceived amongst so many             Virgilio vires uvaFalernadedit.
masters.'    He says that ' the kicks          Carmina     vis     nostri    scribant
and cuffs and bruises they submit to                meliora Poetae?
entitle them, when those who were             Ingentumjubeas purior huustus
displeased relent,'  to   the  compen-                alat.'
sation that is afforded by draughts
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